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And for King George the language is not less strong and 
explicit, nor the tribute less dignified, graceful, and sincere : 

And may the inscrutable years, 

That claim from every man their toll of tears, 

Weave for your brows a wreath that shall not fade — 

A chaplet and a crown divinely made 

Out of your people's love, your people's trust : 

For wanting these all else were but as dust 

In the great balance wherein Kings are weighed. 

McB. 



Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 1832-1910. By William Morton Payne, LL.D. 
Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The year 1910 was made notable in literary and social annals 
by the deaths of Bjornstjerne Bjornson and Leo Tolstoi. The 
coupling of these names is suggested not merely by the coin- 
cidence of the two deaths, but also and far more by the many 
points of resemblance between the two men. Each came to be 
regarded as the intellectual spokesman of his own country, each 
started as a novelist and ended as a social reformer, each was an 
idealist and each showed an almost fanatical love of truth and 
justice, each worked away from the faith in which he had been 
reared. We are not concerned here with the question of whether 
these two men were right or wrong in their religious beliefs. 
Right or wrong they were perfectly sincere and honest in their 
views and showed the courage of their convictions. 

In the monograph on the Norwegian writer, the religious de- 
velopment of Bjornson is clearly indicated, but the presentation 
is at times marred by the suggestion that his was the only pos- 
sible solution of the great question of religious belief. It is one 
thing to describe the mental processes by which a certain in- 
dividual has developed "a gospel that needs no church for its 
promulgation, and no ceremonial for the enhancement of its im- 
pressiveness." It is quite another thing to state that "it is no 
small thing to have found the way, and to have helped others 
likewise to find the way, out of the mists of superstition, through 
the valleys of doubt and despondency athwart the thickets of 
prejudice and bigotry, with all their furtive foeman, up to these 
sublime heights of serenity." As a description of Bjornson's 
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later religious views this passage is undoubtedly true. It is 
true, too, that Bjornson was often attacked by both his theo- 
logical and his political opponents in a narrow spirit of in- 
tolerance; but it is also true that he often invited attacks by his 
own lack of tact and by the uncritical enthusiasm with which he 
frequently presented his own views and opposed the views of 
others. Bitterly as he resented intolerance, Bjornson, like many 
liberal thinkers, was himself extremely intolerant. 

But of greater interest to the general reader than the dis- 
cussion of Bjornson's religious views is the admirable pre- 
sentation of his character as a man and as a writer in this little 
study of less than a hundred pages. Dr. Payne has struck the 
keynote when he says, "it would be difficult to find anywhere 
else in modern literature a figure so completely and profoundly 
representative of his race." The familiar, though perhaps not 
wholly correct "Hamlet ist Deutschland," becomes absolutely 
true in the form "Bjornson is Norway." He not only in- 
terpreted with consummate skill the life of the Norwegian 
peasant, he has himself lived that life, and in the Norwegian 
national song, which is sung wherever Norwegians gather, 
he succeeded in voicing the sentiment of his people because 
that sentiment was his own. So Dr. Payne points out, 
furthermore, Bjornson was not Norwegian in any provincial 
spirit. Though his love for his country never diminished, he 
eagerly sought in the culture of other lands for that which 
might enrich and expand the national culture. 

A comparison between the two great Norwegian contemporaries 
seems as inevitable as the attempt to contrast the two great novel- 
ists of the Victorian period, and the attempt is apt to be as futile 
in the one case as in the other. Both in personality and in literary 
aims and methods, the two Norwegians offer as striking con- 
trasts as do Dickens and Thackeray. Just as the statues of 
Ibsen and Bjornson stand on either side of the entrance to the 
new national Theatre in Christiania, so the men themselves may 
be regarded, each in his own proper place, as representing the 
highest achievement of the modern Norwegian drama. 

And in this representation only one side of Bjornson's varied 
achievement is suggested. As novelist, lyrical poet, journalist, 
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and orator, he achieved distinction hardly inferior to his success 
as dramatist. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of his 
literary activity is the continuity of his artistic methods and the 
uninterrupted freshness of his language and his ideas. His last 
play, published only a year before his death, was one of his most 
distinguished successes on the stage. With such an example 
we may well cry, "There are giants in these days." 

Even the briefest sketch of Bjornstjerne Bjornson is in- 
complete without some mention of the singular charm of the 
man. With his family and his friends he was the embodiment of 
sympathy and good cheer. His later home at Aulestad was 
seldom without guests and for each there was a warm welcome 
that evidently came right from the heart. Great as was Bjorn- 
son the writer, Bjornson the man was still greater. 

Daniel Kilham Dodge. 

Life of Garret Augustus Hobart, Twenty-Fourth Vice-President 
of the United States. By David Magie, D.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

In the Republican National Convention held in St. Louis in 
June, 1896, a dominating influence in the adoption of a party 
platform was Garret A. Hobart, of New Jersey — up to that time 
practically unknown outside of his native state. This fact was 
widely commented upon when he received the unanimous nomi- 
nation of the convention for the Vice-Presidency. But he was 
certainly well known, widely and favorably, when, the following 
September, his letter of acceptance of the nomination was pub- 
lished. That letter was universally acknowledged to be the 
clearest and tersest exposition of the great financial question 
which was the paramount issue of the campaign. Its writer 
rose above partisanship and entered the realm of statesman- 
ship, and the letter inspired popular confidence in the principles 
enunciated in the platform and assured the election of McKin- 
ley and Hobart the following November. He became yet better 
known when on the fourth of March, 1897, he was inaugurated 
Vice-President and took his place as the Constitutional President 
of the Senate. He brought to that high position a clear con- 
ception of the greatness and importance of the office ; and by the 



